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A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 


(Continued from page 580.) 


Wrightstown Monthly Meeting 


In the Tenth month, 1846, E. Newport 
visited the families of Wrightstown Monthly 
Meeting, accompanied by Elizabeth Paxson 
and Charles Kirk, both of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 

From memoranda kept by Charles Kirk, 
the following account is taken. 

“ We attended W rightstown Monthly Meet- 
ing in which E. had ‘close service. We pro- 
posed, and it was united with by Friends, that 
we should be permitted to make our visits un- 
attended by any of theirown members. This 
arrangement proved satisfactory, and the visit 
was a remarkable one. It was a time of 
deep proving, our friend being favored to en- 
ter into the states of the visited. They were 
indeed solemn and interesting occasions. 

Among our first visits was one to the house 
of a Friend who had said several unkind 
things in reference to E.’s visit, of which of 
course she was entirely ignorant, not know- 
ing even his name. As we were gathered in 
silence, and E. was brought under the influ- 


ence which was sensibly felt as we went from | do not let us be too daring 


LET HE& NOT GO; 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1873. 


KESP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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a particular wish to visit. We intended to 
lodge there, but stopped on our way and took 
supper at another Friend’s house. Soon af- 
ter we left the latter place, E. N. said to me, 
‘‘] do not think it is the right time for us to 
go to ——’s.” We halted a few min- 
utes, and then turned and made a visit to an- 
other family. We were afterwards told by 
the persons whom we designed visiting, that 
about the time we turned ‘back, one of their 
children was very badly hurt, and they were 
obliged to sit up with her all night; so that 
had we gone there, we could not have had 
their company. 

Arrangements for our visits being always 
made the day previously, we were unwilling 
to fail in their accomplishment, and on one 
occasion turned out in a severe storm. We 
had not proceeded far before we had to pass 
through a piece of timber-land. By this time 
the storm had greatly increased—the wind 
blew furiously. E. Newport laid her hand 
upon my shoulder and said, “I fear the trees 
will blow over on us.” I replied I did not 
think so, the ground had been very dry, and 
it had not rained long enough to soften it; 
but the words had scarcely escaped my lips 
when I felt there was danger. E. remarked, 
Then we should 





house to house, she addressed this Friend, and | have turned around, but we were so nearly 


repeated the words he had used in relation to | through the woods, I drove on. 


her. One evening we rode a few miles out of | 
our direct route to see a family whom E. had | 


As we 
neared the edge we heard a tremendous crash, 
but could see nothing, it being immediately 
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over the carriage. In an instant, however, 
a large limb 8 or 10 inches in diameter fell 
across the road just ahead of us, which, if it 
had fallen on us, must have crushed us 

Wrightstown was at this time composed of 
157 families and parts of families, who were 
all visited in the course of sixteen days. The 
language of encouragement to persevere in 
well doing was at times extended, while at 
others, caution and warning appropriate for 
the occasion were forcibly given. This ser- 
vice was completed on the morning of their 
“weekday”? meeting. While sitting in meet- 
ing wy mind was impressed that there was 
one more family to visit. I said nothing un- 
til we had nearly reached the house where the 
Friends lived, when I asked E. if she felt 
peaceful and happy. She said _ yes, fully so, 
with all that is left behind. There was no 
more said, but much felt. When we came to 
the place I went in to see if the Friends were 
willing to receive a visit. I found them in 
the midst of house-cleaning, but the wife said 
“yes, come in,” and arrangements were very 
soon made for us. A season of solemn quiet 
ensued, when E. was greatly favored in testi- 
mony. She sometimes seemed to know as 
well what was passing in the minds of her 
companions as they did themselves, as was 
the case on this occasion.” 

Fishing Creek Half-year Meeting. 

In the Fifth month, 1849, E. Newport ac- 
companied by Mary A. Hallowell, an Elder 
from Abington, and James Andrews, from 
Darby, Pa., attended Fishing Creek Half- 

ear’s Meeting and some of the families be- 
onging thereto, E. having obtained a minute 
for the service from Abington Monthly Meet- 
ing. A brief allusion to this journey is con- 
tained in a recent letter from Mary A. Hal 
lowell to E. N’s children. 

; é , ** Although so many 
years have passed, the events of that visit are 
fresh before me, particularly the gift of 
“spiritual intuition.” On one occasion we 
were dining at a Friend’s house, when some 
one began telling of the circumstances con- 
cerning a Friend whom we expected to visit. 
Elizabeth remarked, “I would rather not 
hear anything relative to those we may visit.” 
The next day we went to the Friend’s house, 
and she addressed him: with much power; it 
was a searching and close testimony. After 
we left the house E. said to me, “ Dost thou 
know, Mary, that thou worried me this morn- 
ing ?? I was surprised, and asked what I had 
done? she pleasantly replied “ when wefirstsat 
down 1m silence, the thought passed through 
thy mind, ‘what will E. do with what she 
had heard relative to this man?” I was 
amazed, and said ‘‘ those were my thoughts ; 
after this I shall be afraid of thee” —but I 


ee 
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' loved her too sincerely to fear her. This was 
| only a positive proof in my own case of what I 
| had often witnessed with others. At one time, 
| after we had attended a meeting wherein she 
| had addressed several states very impressive- 
| ly, she said to me, “It is hard work to speak 
| to those who are not willing to receive—I 
(could feel a rebounding of the word from 
|some.” In many instances after sitting qui- 
etly with the family for awhile, E. would in- 
quire if some one was not absent, and would 
await their coming, or if circumstances pre- 
vented this, she would defer the opportunity 
and go again. In one case the absentee was 
a lad, and when he came, it proved that her 
mission was particularly to him. Her labor 
was close, but the reward was peace. 

She was a member of Abington Monthly 
Meeting nearly ten years and I knew her 
well,and can bear my testimony that she 
fully carried out the injunction of “doing 
good to all;’’ her practical life gave evidence 
of forgiveness and forbearance, of love and 
charity toa remarkable extent, under cir- 
cumstaces of a peculiarly trying character. 

She was a wonderful woman, possessing the 
gifts of prophecy and spiritual discernment 
ina degree that I never witnessed in any 
other. Mary A. HALioweE Lt. 


A Letter to M. Hilles from E. N. 
ABINGTON, 8th mo. 22d, 1849. 

My Beloved Aunt :—Upon my return from 
Fishing Creek it was my desire to write to 
thee immediately. This visit, through Divine 
favor, was performed to the peace and entire 
relief of my own mind. : . ‘ 

We returned home in less than three weeks, 
after attending all the meetings and visiting 
most of the families. Some were passed by 
without the least feeling that would draw us 
toward them, while we went ten miles out of 
our way to see others. 

In one family we visited I felt that there 
was labor to be performed, but after sitting 
some time I mentioned that there was an ob- 
stacle in the way. The man Friend said they 
were all there. So we sat still for some time; 
I then spoke again to the same import, and 
he replied there was a young man who was at 
school, who would be home toward noon. We 
left and returned, and the visit was crowned 
with peace, and I may add it was as instruc- 
tive and interesting to my own mind as any 
that we made. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

On the 21st of Second month, 1850, a cer- 
tificate was received at Green Street for Jesse 
W. Newport and family, from Abington, 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


Western and Southern Quarterly Meetings. 
In the Seventh month, 1850, E. Newport 
obtained a minute to visit Friends in their 
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| friend being wholly ignorant of any trouble 


within the Western and Southern Quarterly | therein; but we had not been in the house 


Meetings. Mary H. Schofield (now Childs) was 
her companion throughout this journey, and 
from her memoranda the following particu- 
lars are extracted. Charles Kirk accom- 

anied them through the Western Quarterly 

[eeting. M. writes, ‘On our way to Centre 
Monthly Meeting called to see our dear friend 
A. Chandler, who was too feeble in health to 


get out to meeting. At the Monthly Meeting | 


E. was led to speak prophetically to individ- 
uals of both sexes. The next day Kennett 
Monthly Meeting was large. E. was exten- 
sively engaged in testimony. She felt that 
the work of the Lord might be marred by 
overzeal, yet it would prosper. He could 
work by many or by few. She had an inter- 
view with the Friend and his wife where we 
dined, and spoke encouragingly to the former, 
who she believed was not far from the king- 
dom. His sympathies had gone forth for suf- 
fering humanity, but she felt that there were 
other baptisms through which he would have 
to pass ere he could be made a pillar in the 
Lord’s house that should go no more out. 
At London Grove Monthly Meeting the gos- 
pel was sounded and our spirits travelled in 


unison for the precious children, many of 


whom were present. 
After dinner E. went up stairs to take some 


' 


| five minutes before E.’s mind was brought 


into great distress and suffering on account 


6 the state of things which were opened be- 


fore her. Her message for the wife was com- 
forting and consoling, but for the husband 
there was a warning and caution of the most 
serious nature. We learned afterward that 
E. had not been mistaken in feeling. 


New Garden Monthly Meeting was held at 
Mill Creek. E. admonished an individual 
who was resting in the “tradition of the fa- 
thers,” that had turned from the Spirit to the 
letter; and the language was “Come away, 
come away from all these outward depend- 
encies.” At the place where we dined there 
was a large company, and we had a solemn 
meeting. E. addressed one who was power- 

ful in intellect; she told him he would have 
| to pass through many deep baptisms, and 
have to tread ‘‘ the wine press alone ;” but if 
he were faithful to the end he would be made a 
mighty instrument in the hands of the Lord 
in emancipating those who were in bonds. 
| At Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting the lan- 
|guage to a young woman was “put away 
| thine ornaments, that I may know what to do 
with thee.” The person to whom it was ap- 
plicable felt and acknowledged the power 
which attended the exhortation. 








rest, but soon came down and said she felt; Next day were at Fallowfield Monthly 
there was no rest for her. She pointed in a; Meeting, where the testimonies of truth as 
certain direction and asked what could be | professed*by Friends were brought into view, 
over there that made her feel so heavy-heart- | and also the importance of bearing them 
ed. After a little while she remarked that she | faithfully before the world ; each one working 
would have to go and see, and if the Friend | in that part of the vineyard allotted him. We 
was willing to take her she thought she could | met with Mary Thorne, a Friend 83 years 


_ out the way. When they drove out of the 
ane the Friend said, ‘now, Elizabeth, which 
road shall we take? She replied, ‘turn to 
the left and follow this road about half a 
mile.’ So she continued to point out the way 
for several miles, although the road was very 
winding, and most difficult for a stranger to 
find. When they came to a certain house 
she said, ‘this is the place.’ The wife was an 
invalid, and it was supposed the visit was for 
her, but the exercise of our friend proved to 
be for the husband, to whom she was an en- 
tire stranger. His state of doubt and unbe- 
lief was portrayed, and his condition repre- 
sented as a fearful ®ne. Though the language 
was close and searching it was attended with 

reat power, and its authority could be felt. 
We left him under a feeling of great solem- 
nity, and when we bade him farewell, he re- 
marked, ‘I am glad you came.’ Since the 
demise of E. Newport this individual told a 
friend, with his eyes filled with tears, that all 
E. N.’s predictions in regard to him had been 
fulfilled. We visited another family, our 





| old, who,had walked three miles to attend the 
meeting. 

| First-day.—Attended meeting, in which 
Elizabeth found close service. She felt that 
'there was one preseut who was on the brink 
of ruin, and addresse! him most feelingly, 
| believing that unless repentance was sought 
he would be landed in continual sorrow. 
After meeting a woman with grief depicted 
in her countenance, came to us and earnestly 
requested a visit. There were many Friends 
/ at the house where we dined, and our dear E. 
distributed crumbs of heavenly bread among 
them. In the evening called to see the friend 
from whom we had received the pressing in- 
vitation in the morning. Her husband was 
the son of a worthy minister who had been 
gathered to her eternal rest. E. spoke to 





him in a powerful manner, and our united 
prayers were poured forth on his behalf. He 
was tendered and broken into tears, and at 
one time exclaimed, “ Oh, this is too cluse!’’ 
After the meeting he insisted upon our stay- 
ing all night. 


We accepted the invitation, 
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not feeling at liberty to refuse. Next day ; God, and that He could bless the small com- 
had a meeting a few miles distant. Eliza-| pany as well as the large assembly. We were 
beth’s service was pointed and touching. | much pleased with the manner of their con- 
After meeting her mind was drawn to visit a | ducting their business, the men and women 
family. The husband being absent was sent | acting together in perfect freedom and har- 
for, but declined coming ; he said the Friend | mony. J. H. A. says of tliis meeting, “ that 
had been told all about him, and he felt that | it held from 11 o’clock till 4 o’clock, including 
what she had said in meeting belonged to | the Select Meeting. 1 never knew E. more 
him. A second message was sent, and he} favored or to preach more powerfully, al- 
still refused. E. then spoke to the wife and | though the meeting was small. Five or six 
children in a most touching manner. She|men and a half-grown interesting boy were 
was entirely unacquainted with the circum-! present, but the women were more numerous. 
stances of their family relations, or with any- | They hold their Monthly Meeting all together, 
thing connected with their history, but she | and equally participated in the business. They 
felt that she could not leave the house with- | Appeared truly glad to see us, and expressed 
out seeing the husband. She asked if she} their unity with the visit. After meeting, a 
could not be admitted into the room where| Friend came to E. and asked, with much 
he was sitting for a few moments. He then | feeling, if she thought him worthy a visit? 
consented, and at once remarked that she had | She replied, we will dine with thee to-morrow. 
been made acquainted with the situation of | This engagement was fulfilled. The Friend 
the family. She assured him she had not— | acknowledged he had widely departed from 
that she knew nothing from outward informa- | the instructions of his beloved parents, and 
tion. Her advice to him was pertinent. had now to suffer. This disobedience to con- 

At Kennett Square, Charles Kirk felt his | cerned parents brings sorrow to the heart long 
mission ended, and John H. Andrews accom. | after they have passed from earth, therefore 
anied us through the Southern Quarterly | the wisdom of heeding their advice, remem- 
Sidtins. Had an appointed meeting in the | bering the time may come when even “‘ the 
afternoon at K. S., which was very large. | grasshopper may be a burden. 








The gospel was preached, and ali were en- | (To be continued.) 

couraged to enter into the work of retorma- | massac 

tion and to follow the Light within. A cau-|OUR POWER TO OBTAIN THAT WHICH WE 
tion was extended not to wound the babe-like SEEK. 


condition, nor to improperly discourage the! rom Henry Ware, Jr.'s “ Formation of Christian 
tenderly-visited mind. The voice of suppli- ee 
cation was heard in our midst, and the feel-| Religion is consonant to man’s nature, and 
ing of gratitude flowed freely for the favors | suited to the faculties with which God has 
bestowed. | endowed him. His soul is formed for religion, 
Took tea at Samuel Martin’s, who kept a and the gospel has been adapted to the con- 
boarding-school for girls. Before w® left the | stitution of the -oul. His undertaking takes 
table E. spoke to them very sweetly and ap- | cognizance of its truths, his conscience ap- 
propriately. Before leaving W. B.’s in the | plies them, his affections are capable of be- 
morning, for the purpose of entering upon our | coming interested in them, and his will of be- 
labors in the Southern Quarter, E. spoke en-| ing subject to them. There can be no mo- 
couragingly to the family. She then suppli | ment of existence, after he bas come to the 
cated for them and also for the poor instru- | exercise of his rational faculties, at which this 
ments who had endeavored to fulfil their|is not the case. As soon as he can love and 
mission in that part of the vineyard. She | obey his parents, he can love and wbey God; 
earnestly besought Him who had put forth to | and this is religion. The capacity of doing 
go before, and enable His servants when they | the one is the capacity of doing the other. 
had finished His work to return in peace to| It is true, the latter is not so universally 
their homes. This day we rode thirty miles. ; done as the former; but the cause is not, 
We were kindly entertained by J. Alston. | that religion is unsuited to the young, but 
Another thirty miles ride brought us to Cecil, | that their attention is engrossed by visible 
Md., and to the home of our kind friend M. | objects and present pleasures. Occupied with 
A. Bowers (Needles). | these, it requires effurt and painstaking to 
On Seventh-day attended Cecil Monthly | direct the mind to invisible things; to turn 
Meeting. The subjects of Slavery and of! the attention from the objects which press 
a free Gospel ministry were profitably dwelt | them on every side, to the abstract, spiritual 
upon, and our sympathies were enlisted for | objects of faith. Hence it is easy to see, that 
the little band who were present, separated as | the want of early religion is owing, primarily, 
they were from the body of the Society. We} to the cireumstances in which childhood is 
remembered, however, the omnipresence of! plaeed, and, next, to remissness in education. 
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Woridiy things are before the child’s eye, | parents be aware of this, and they will feel 
and minister to its gratification every hour! the call and the encouragement to a more 


and every minute; but religious things are 
presented to it only in a formal and dry way 
once a week. The things of the world are 
made to constitute its pleasures; those of re- 
ligion are made its tasks. It is made to feel 
its dependence on a parent’s love every hour ; 
but is seldom reminded of its dependence on 

God, and then perhaps only in some stated 

lesson, which it learns by compulsion, and not 
in the midst of the actual engagements and 

pleasures of its little life. It partakes of the 
caresses of its human parents, aud cannot re- 
member the time when it was not an object 
of their tenderness; so that their image is 
interwoven with its very existence. But God 
it has never seen, and has seldom heard of 
Him; His name and presence are banished 
from common conversation, and inferior and 
visible agents receive the gratitude for gifts 
which come from Him. So also the parent's. 
authority is immediate and visibly exercised, 
and obedience grows into the rule and habit 
of life. But the authority of God is not dis 

played in any sensible act or declaration; it 
is only heard of at set times and in set tasks ; 
and thus it fails of becoming mingled with 
the principles of conduct, or forming a rule 
and habit of subjection.—In a word, let it be 
considered how little and how infrequently 
the idea of God is brought home to the child’s 
mind, even under the most favorable circum- 
siances, and how little is done to make Him 
the object of love and obedience, in compari- 
son with what is done to unite its affections 
to its parents; while, at the same time, the 
spirituality and ivvisibility of the Creator 
render it necessary that even more should be 
done ;—and it will be seen that the want of 
an early and spontaneous growth of the re- 
ligious character is not owing to the want of 
original capacity for religion, but is to be 
traced to the unpropitio.s circumstances in 
which chiidhood is passed, and the want of 
uniform, earnest, persevering instruction. 

I have made this statement for two reasons. 
First, because I think it poinis out the im- 
mense importance of a religious education, 
and is an urgent call upon parents for greater 
diligence in this duty. No parent will de- 
liberately say, in excuse for his neglect, that 
his children are incapable of appsehending 
and performing their duty to God. He will 
perceive that the same operation of circum: 
siances and of unceasing influences, which 


has made them devoted to him, would make | 


them devoted to God; and religion is that 


systematic and affectionate attention to the 
religious instruction of their children. 

I have made this statement, moreover, be- 
cause it offers a guide to those who have 
passed through childhood without permanent 
religious impressions, and are now desirous of 
attaining them. It is principally for such 
that I write. They may be divided into many 
classes; some more and some less distant 
from the kingdom of God ; some profligate, 
some indifferent; some with much goodness 
of outward performance, but with no inter- 
nal principal of faith and piety; and some 
without even external conformity to right. 
But however differing in their past course of 
life, and in the peculiar habits and disposi- 
tions which characterize them, in one thing 
they now agree,—they are sensible of their 
errors and sins, and desire to apply them- 
selves to that true and living way, which 
shali lead them to the favor of God and ever- 
lasting life. They feel that there is a great 
work to be done, a great change to be effect- 
ed, either internally or externally, or both, 
and they are desirous to learn in what man- 
ner it shall be accomplished. 


To such persons the statement which I have 
made above may be useful. Let them look 
back to it, and reflect upon it. God has given 
them powers for doing the work which He 
has assigned to them. That work is expressed 
in one word—the comprehensive name Re- 
ligion. That work they should have begun 
and perseveringly pursued from their earliest 
days. But they have done otherwise. They 
have wandered from duty, and been unfaith- 
ful to God. They have gone far from Him, 
like the unwise prodigal, and wasted the por- 
tion He gave them in vicious or unprofitable 
pursuits. “They have cultivated the animal 

| life; they have jived “ accordiag to the flesh.” 
| They need to cultivate the spiritual life; to 
live “ according to the spirit.” There is an 
| animal life, and there is a spiritual life. Man 
is born into the first at the birth of his body ; 
he is born into the second when he subjects 
himself to the power of religion, and prefers 
his rational and immortal to his sensuai na- 
ture. During his earliest days, he is an ani- 
| mal only, pursuing, like other animals, the 
wants and desires of his body, and consulting 
his present gratification and immediate inter- 
est. But it is not desizned that he shall con- 
| tinue thus. He is made for something better 
and higcer. He has a nobler nature and 
| nobler interests. He must iearn to live for 


| 
} 





etate of mind toward God, which a good child | these ; and this learning to feel and value his 
exercises toward a parent. It is the same | spiritual nature, aud to tive for eternity ; this 
principle and the same affections, fixing them-| change from the animal and earthly exist- 
selves on an infinitely higher object. Let‘ ence of iufancy, toa rational, moral, spirit 
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ual existence,—this it is to be born into the | stripped off, and the finger of derision shall 
spiritual life. This is a renovation of princi- | point thee to scorn. Rosert Dopsiey. 
ple and purpose through which every one | ~<o 

must pass. Every one mst thus turn from | THE ETHICAL TEST. 

his natural devotion to thivgs earthly toade-| The final test of religion is righteousness. 


votion to things heavenly. This change it is ; Jt js possible that a man may be moral with- 
the object of the gospel to effect; and we} oyt being religious; but it is impossible that 
seek no less than this, when we seek the in-| any man should be truly religious without 


fluence of the gospel on our souls. | being moral. A religion which does not pro- 
satin teremepecenned | duce morality is spurious. When Christ said 
— 28 ” 


“by their fruits ye shall know them,” he 
| meant by fruits, not raptures of feeling, not 
| soundness of opinion, not visions, not tongues, 
O thou who art enamoured with the beau-/| not miracles, but conduct. 
ties of truth, and hast fixed thy heart on the} Not only is righteousness the iest of the 
simplicity of her charms, hold fast thy fi-! religious life; it is the test also of religious 
delity unto her, and forsake her not ; the con- | doctrine. A philosophical proposition may 
stancy of thy virtue shall crown thee with | be moral without being religious; but it is 
honor. | impossible that any proposition should be re- 
The tongue of tie sincere is rooted in his | ligious without being moral. A doctrinal 
heart ; hypocrisy and deceit have no place in | statement which contradicts the first princi- 
his words. ples of morality must be untrue. The ethical 
He blusheth at falsehood, and is con-| test is, therefore, the final test of doctrine 
founded ; but, in speaking the truth, he hath! and of revelation. Our belief in the au- 
a steady eye. | thority of the Bible rests ultimately upon 
He supporteth as a man the dignity of his | the agreement of its teachings with what we 
character ; to the arts of hypocrisy he scorn- | intuitively know to be true and right. If 
eth to stoop. ithe Bible taught, with Liguori, that pious 
He is consistent with himself; he is never | lies are justifiable, and that it is right for a 
embarrassed; he hath courage enough for | wife to steal from her husband, if ‘she will 
truth, but to lie he is afraid. | only give the money stolen to the priest; if 
t 
| 


From Economy of Life. 
SINCERITY. 


! 
} 
{ 
} 


He is far above the meanness of dissimula- | it inculeated cruelty, instead of mercy, and 
tion ; the words of his mouth are the thoughts | profligacy, instead of purity, ho amount of 
of his heart. | documentary proofs or of miraculous tokens 

Yet with prudence and caution he openeth | could make the world accept it as a divine 
his lips; he studieth what is right, and speak- | authority. 
eth with discretion. | There are a few truths of morality which 

He adviseth with friendship, he reproveth| men know without any revelation from 
with freedom: and whatsoever he promiseth | heaven. We do know that truth is better 
shall surely be performed. than talsehood ; that kindness is better than 

But the heart of the hypocrite is hid in his | cruelty ; that justice is better than injustice. 
breast ; he maketh his words in the semblance | A doctrine which contradicts either of these 
of truth, while the business of his life is only | axioms of morality is certainly untrue. The 
to deceive. laws cf obligation are, also, to some extent 

He laugheth in sorrow, he weepeth in joy;| known to us. The word “ought” is on all 
and the words of his mouth have no interpre- | our lips, and we know something of its mean- 
tation. ing. Praise and blame are familiar terms, 
_ He worketh in the dark asa mole, and|and some of the principles upon which we 

fancieth he is safe; but he blundereth into | apply them are clear as the sunlight. For 
light, and is betrayed and exposed, with his | one thing, [ know that I cannot be responsi- 
dirt on his head. ble for an act which was not done by myself 
He passeth his days with perpetual con- | and concerning which I had neither purpose 
straint; his tongue and his heart are forever|nor knowledge. Dr. Hopkins says in his 
at variance. | Lectures on Moral Science,” p. 164: “To 
He Jaboreth for the character of a righteous | awaken a sense of obligation in regard to 
man; and he huggeth himself in the thoughts | anything which has no connection with the 
of his cunning. _ + | will, direct or indirett, proximate or remote, 
O fool, fool! the pains which thou takest to | is impossible. When, therefore, we see a man 
hide what thou art, are more than would|perform an act that we call moral, the ele- 
make thee what thou wouldst seem ; and the| ment of will and of choice is presupposed.” 
children of wisdom shall mock at thy cunning,| If there is one thing that men know abso- 
when in the midst of security, thy disguise is ' lutely, infallibly, without a shadow of uncer 
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tainty, it is this. Any judgment of conduct| every year is dearer, and a little girl of 


which contradicts it is an unjust judgment. 
Any doctrine of theology that does not agree 


whom any mother might be proud. My life 
work seems very clear before me and I do not 


with it isa false doctrine. Yet the system of see many rests in it, but I think I enjoy it 


theology which is taught in several of our 
theological seminaries and boldly defended 
in several of our orthodox journals is utterly 
at variance with this fundamental principle. 
It declares that we are all responsible for a 
sin in which we had no part, of which we had 
no knowledge, and which was committed at 
least six thousand years before we were born. 
It insists that we are all held guilty by God 
on account of this sin; and that, though out 
of his mere good pleasure he has consented 


the more; at least it is what I need. If I 
would have my child become all I desire, I 
must set her an example. If I would com- 
mand my husband’s respect and continue to 
exercise a good influence upon his life, I must 
be a good woman, and this is my work. 
Sometimes I meet with difficulties that are 
hard to be gotten gyer, but when I once 
know myself in the right, I never waver, 
My reward here must be found in love of my 
family and that heavenly approval that is 


to release us from the deserved penalty, in| worth more than all else, and pehaps when 
consequence of what Christ has done, yet he | I have finished my course, I may receive the 


would be perfectly justified in sending us all 
to everlasting torment, not for the sins which 
we have committed, but for what Adam did 
six thousand years ago. 


Now we say that this doctrine contradicts: 


the first principles of morality. If anything 
is certain, it is that guilt is absolutely per- 
sonal and inalienable. “Every one of us 
siall give account for himself unto God”— 
neither for Adam nor for any other man. 
“ The soul that sinneth it shall die. The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the fatuer, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son; the righteousness of the ~ighteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him.” That is ortho- 
doxy, and anything which conflicts with it is 
heresy. That agrees with the verdict of every 
man’s conscience, and the attempt to force 
upon his understanding a doctrinal system 
which rejects and denies this elementary 
truth will surely fail. By prescriptive right, 
by priestly authority such a dogma may be 
kept in vogue for a time; but it is no more 
possible that it should hold a permanent 
place in the beliefs of men than that human 
sacrifices should be perpetuated in their wor- 
ship.— Independent. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The few past years have made great 
changes. How different life seems to me to- 
day from what it did before those long years. 
How much more I have to live for and yet 
how much more care and responsibility I 
have. Sometimes I wonder if I will ever see 
my old home again. But I have no desire 
to complain. I have a very happy home 
with R., so very near me; a husband who 


“ well done, etc.” This is at least my hope, 
and the end toward which I am working; 
then, as thou sayest, if itis not for us to 
meet again here, we may hope to be together 
through the endless ages of eternity. What 
a glorious thought! And this rich experience 
requires not money to be made and hoarded 
up for the occasion as a, visit East would 
—no, we can both afford it, and how unceas- 
ingly thankful we ought to be for so glorious 
an opportunity. Sometimes I think I am 
not half thankful enough. Somebody has 
said, “among our many gifts we are apt to 
forget the Giver, and I often wonder if that 
is not a little my case. But I fear thou art 
tiring of all this, so I will not test thy pa- 
tience further. 





A bright sunshiny morning after a dark 
and rainy day ; but during the cloud and the 
storm nature was renewing its strength, the 
atmosphere becoming purified, and we now 
admire the result with thankfulness of hearts, 
It is well for us to pause at times aud apply 
that which attracts our attention in the world 
around us to the condition of our own minds, 
and ascertain how far the comparison may 
be made profitable, when contemplating that 
which is impressing our spiritual life. To 
many minds these comparisons are both beau- 
tiful and strengthening ; they furnish evidence 
that the same good Hand is over all His 
works, and that these praise Him day by 
day, and show forth His glory night by 
night; the flowers of the valley lift up their 
heads, apparently rejoicing in the newness ef 
life with which they have been visited ; the 
birds of the air leave their shelter and give 
evidence of enjoyment by pouring out their 
sweetest songs, and man’s love for the great 
Creator increases as he dwells upon the hap- 
piness which he perceives developed on every 
side. But let us not stop in our reflections 
at this point, for it is man’s privilege to call 
this great Creator “Father,” to know Him 
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as an invisible Spiritual Power, able to gov- 
ern all his thoughts and to control all bis 
action, to direct his steps aright. Has he 
not said, “ Obey my voice and thy soul shall 
live?” The conditions may seem hard, but 


teresting notice of the “ General Meeting at 
Ackworth School” taken from “ The British 
Friend.” On reading it, we remembered our 
own “Swarthmore College,” and its annual 
we are told again, “ My y::ke is easy and my | gatherings, which manifest an interest in the 
burden light.” How many, how very many | objects of the Institution similar to that shown 
of us desire to obey His voice, and yet find | hy our English Friends in “the great nation- 


that we are ever straying from the fold, or | ; ei ie 
doing that which our conscience disapproves. | al school of (their) Society. 


In these deviations, we bring trouble on our-| In this allusion to Swarthmore College, we 
selves and sorrow to our friends; then it is | wish not to cast into shade the smaller schools, 
that clouds cover us; arffl happy it will be if) whether boarding or what are called day- 
tears of repentance come to our relief, washing ae 

away thesins of the past, renewing our spirit. | schools. We would rather bring into fuller 
ual strength, and cheering us onward in our | View every neighborhood effort in this direction, 
hopes for the future, awakenjng feelings of | greatly desiring an increase of such concern 
love and gratitude towards Him who en-| as would promote the establishment and 
dowed man with a life far superior to all that | right carrying on of what are not inaptly 


h . d . . it | : . 
ane uate sea rae aap t oo called neighborhood schools in every section of 








are partaking of the same Spirit. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1873. 








Notr.—We are disappointed in not having 
received the conclusion of the proceedings of 
Indiana and of Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING.— 
This meeting was held on Third-day the 4th 
instant. The attendance was large and the 
meeting an unusually solemn one. A num- 
ber of Friends from other meetings were pre- 
sent whose company and services added to 
the interest. The presence of so many young 
people ard their quiet attention were strength- 
ening and encouraging. The opening com- 
munication of a valued friend from a distance 
was forcible and awakening, and those which 
followed were in harmony with it. At the 
close of the first meeting, our beloved friend 
L. Mott expressed her satisfaction that those 
who ministered had borne such clear testi- 
mony to our fundamental principle, without 
the admixture of ambiguous expressions. 

In the second meeting the usual routine 
business was transacted. In the Women’s 
Meeting regret was expressed that the third 


query, so important in its requirements, was 


not included among those which are answered 
three times in the year. 


—_—_—___ + ~~ ____ 


One ADVANTAGE OF Socrety ScHOOLs.— 
In our present number will be found an in- 











our country, even until all our Monthly 
Meetings shall have such an one under care. 


Swarthmore College has been thus especially 
noticed as more nearly occupying the same 
position a3 Ackworth, but not therefore ne- 
cessarily to be considered of more value as 
connected with the right training of our youth 
than smaller establishments. It may meet 
the wants of, many, but certainly not of all. 
There is room among us for every right con- 
cern. 


We recognize in these Society Schools an 
element of unity—a social bond, which surely, 
unless there be some great mistake made in 
their management, must be productive of 
strength to the religious organizations con- 
trolling them; for a strength that is largely 
based upon a mutual interest between our 
older and our younger members—those who 
are commencing the ascent of the hill of life 
and those who are nearing its summit, can 
hardly fail to benefit all parties. It brings 
all into the same field of labor, and the close 
intercourse thus known, while it moderates 
the impetuous impulses of youth, reanimates 
the failing energies of age and infuses fresh 


| vigor into the veins that may be beginning to 


act languidly. 

Scripture kistory tells us of a time when, 
such was the manifestation of heavenly power, 
that even “ The isles saw it, the ends of the 
earth also drew near and came; they helped 
every one his neighbor; and every one said 
to his brother, be of good courage. So the 


--— 
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carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he] great national school of our Society. First 
that smootheth with the hammer, him that | age, first ia size, of establisaed repute for 
smote the anvil, saying it is ready for the| the education it affords, tue training place of 
soldering; and he fastened it with nails, that | 9000 sons and daughters, and hence the cen- 
: - : ’ | tre of antold care and thought, of happiness 
it should not be moved.” | and joy, of loving interest and prayerful toil, 
Thus we may be incited to persevere in| the day, we trust, is yet far distant when 
every endeavor that seeks to gather into har- Ackworth shall cease to be a cherished house- 
monious labor all of every degree ; especially held word. ; , - 
in the varied labors connected with our edu- d The opening mesting for worship on Fourth- 
‘ : ay morving was no doubt felt by many to be 
cational establishments. # favored time. The attention of the children 
The closing words of the text we have|was markedly sustained As our American 
quoted, may encourage us to believe that,| brother drew lessons of faith, of trust, of 
through this united or joint labor, lasting im- | oe = ee —_ the no of the 
: . ; ‘youthful David. The closing meeting on 
eee ~ will be made Si the youth- | Fifth-day evecing was also an nena be 
Capone CS GUE GUTS, and if we'can receive |thankful for. The superintendent of the 
the Scripture testimony that “He who /| school, about to relinquish his post, returned 
watereih shall be watered also himself,” we | heartfeit thanks for the mercies of the past, 
may look for a blessing to rest upon the in- and fervently petitioned that the civine bles- 
structors. A blessing that will be a fall re- | 128 might continue to rest on the household, 
ee |and especially that belp and strength and 
compense for the heavy responsibilities as-| right qualification might be given to those 
sumed by those who control these Society | elected to succeed him. After this prayer, a 
schools. ‘feeling of much solemnity spread over the 
- ,meeting. The silence was, however, again 


éeeenm. ~ | acceptably broken by an exhortation to obedi- 
HOOPES—PRES | ence, then by words of affectionate encourage- 
ek as 4 ae ESTON.—On the 7th of 10th month, | ment to any who might be shrinking from 
ont €. napa - Sema 2 a Falls, Jo- | yet untrodden paths, and lastly by an invita- 
PRESTON—HOLLINGSW ; tion to yield the heart to the love of Christ. 
10th month, 1873. at a sian leastamatae ta ae In the business sittings of the General Meet- 
Seo ~? , ; ej: : . i . 
Caren SS Rreten to eahe Sel | Se cade ee ee 
ror ® \ me 
the change of superintendents, an event in the 
DIED. well-nigh centenarian age of Ackworth school 
HEADLY.—On the 31st of 10th month, 1873 | of so unfrequent occurrence. The grateful 
Jonathan W. Headly, in the 73d year of his age: 4 | #24 well merited recognition of services al- 
member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, Cecil | ready rendered, and, on the other hand, the 
County, Md., formerly of Bucks County, Pa. valuable testimonies borne to the worth and 
BARMORE.—On the 27th of 9th month, 1873, at | Capabilities of the iacoming superintendent, 


his residence near Moore’s Mills, Dutchess County, | excited mingled feelings of regretiul tender- 
am a. after a short illness, Clark C. Barmore, | ness and lively hope. 

age years; a member of Oswego Monthly and j i 
Particular Meeting, of which he had mostly sien a ne pee en eet Sree 


diligeat attender from his youth, change of administration is also to take place 
siesta te aa some modification in tue literary ae 

of the school, that it may not drop bebind in 

ACK WORTH SCHOOL GENERAL MEETING. | the educational race of the day. Fa Ithough a 
The Ackworth General Meeting of 1878 is | just jealousy was felt in the meeting, lest the 
now an event of the past. It wasa large | high pressure now use! in the intellectual 
gathering. The north, the south, the east and | development of pupils should interfere with 
west of England, towns and homesteads, far|thoroughness in elementary teaching, and 
off and near, sent their representatives. ‘Ihe | especially with the moral and religious (rain- 
interest of the occasion was suffi-ient to draw | ing, confidence was expressed, and we believe 
some from Ireland; three of our dear Ameri-| still more widely entertained, that results so 
can friends, just returned from Norway, | deplorable will be carefully guarded against 
hastened to the rendezvous, and two or three | in Ackworth School. The old and undeni- 
others also from heyond the great Atlantic | able sentiment was reiterated, that valuable 
helped to swell the throng. as literary acquirements are, the training of 
It would be a sorrowful thing if interest in | the mind, the directing of ha*its, the inculca- 


Ackworth School should slacken. It is the! tion of mgkt views and principles, and the 
8 P p 
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imparting of religious truth, is the great work 
of the educator. These are the features that 
ennoble his office, a:.d this labor, amidst all 
his literary efforts, he must ever strive to 
render. 


From Education Abroad. 
STUDY AND HEALTH. 
BY BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP, LL.D. 


Alarmists have written eloquently on “ the 
Slaughter of the Innocents” m school by over 


A very lively and prolonged discussion | study, alleging that severe application is im- 


‘took place on the proposal of the committee 
to raise the terms of admission. That gov- 





pairing the health of multitudes, and that the 
study hours should be reduced to five, four, 










erning body, in view of the permanently in- | and, as some strenuously contend, three hours 
creased expenses of the school, about also to|aday. If‘ The Slaughter of the Innocents” 
be further augmented, had wisely looked | in sehool be not a “ Yankee Notion,” it is at 
ahead for the needful means. They suggested | least one little known in Europe. The Ger- 
that the rates should be raised as follows:—|}man boys and English Girls study more 
Thirteen pounds to sixteen, eighteen to twenty, | hours than our youth, and yet have better 
twenty-four to twenty-six, and twenty-eight| health. In Europe young and old are out 
to thirty-two. All concurred in the general | more in the open air. The bloom and vigor 
advisability of the step, but was it right, the | of English women is due largely to their freer 
meeting asked, to increase the lowest rate in | and fuller exercise in the street, the park, the 
the largest ratio? Calculations, expedients, | forest and the field. The physical education 










opinions, and suggestions followed each other 
in quick succession. If money came in as 
fast, how rich the school would become! At 
last the decision was clearly arrived at, that 
the increase on the lowest rate should be only 
two pounds, viz., thirteen to fifteen. The 


of children is everywhere encouraged if not 
enforced. Out-door recreation is systema- 
tized. Besides the daily walks, frequent ex- 
cursions into the country and appropriate 
plays are provided, for girls as well as boys. 
The American girl is not a match for her 









committee cheerfully acceded to this, and had, | English cousins in these pedestrian excursions. 
indeed, a little expected some of t e objections | We have yet to learn that air and exercise 
urged. Still they put it to the meeting that | are as essential to health as food and sleep. 
the amendment now arrived at would deprive| The single habit of late hours harms our 







them of upwards of one hundred pounds— «nd 
how was this to be provided? 

No allusion, as yet, has been made to the 
examination of the scholars. This was pro- 
ceeded with as usual, with the exception that, 
owing to pressure of business, the time ordi- 
narily devoted to the senior class had to be 
curtailed. The reports of the examining sec 
tions were, in the main, encouraging and 
satisfactory. 

In giving these brief details of the General 
Meeting, it is felt how difficult it is to transfer 
to paper that combination of feeling that ever 





children more than hard study. The example 
of Geimany is well worthy of imitation. 
Early hours are there the rule, early to school 
(at seven in summer and eight in winter) and 
early to bed. 

It is a common but mistaken impression 
that study is unfavorable to health. That 
the laws of hygiene are sadly neglected and 
that ignorance of physiology breeds serious 
mischief is no doubt true. There are also 
exceptional cases of children who are consti- 
tutionally too frail or nervous to bear the 
stimulus or tasks of school. But wide obser- 


clothes the occasion with so marked a char- | vation confirms the conclusion that, as a rule, 


acter. The unanxious buoyancy of the 
scholars, the thrilling interest of those yet 
young who revisit the scenes of their child. 
hood, the needful thoughtfulness of many on 
whom grave duties of detail devolve, the 
influence of age, the weight of Christian expe- 
rience, the sentiments of gratitude, che antici- 





our schools do not overtask the brain or 
injure health. It is fashionable to charge to 
the school a long list of ills which really be- 
long to a different “ account.” 

The proper training and exertion of the 
mind will not harm the health. The body is 
|the instrument through which the mind 


















pations of hope—all these and many other! works, and its power depends, in no small 
emotions are harmoniously commingled, and | degree, on .the vigor of the physical system. 
form a compound so pleasing that the mental | Increased effort and energy of mind must be 
analyst dwells upon it with delight. | balanced by proper activity of the body, The 

The various other meetings that usually | mischievous error prevalent on this subject is 
occur during the General Meeting, though a common excuse for indolence and inefli- 
not strictly a part of it, passed off very suc-| ciency. Study need not be injurious to 
cessfully, and the large asseniblage of Friends | health. The mind itself was made to work. 
finally dispersed, bearing away with them, as|Its primal law is growth by work. It can 
we believe, a very pleasant impression of the | gain strength only by spending it. The in- 
Ackworth General Meeting of 1873.—The | temsest study invigorates the body as well as 
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British Friend. 


‘the mind, strengthens both the nervous and 
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muscular system, makes the blood course in| leaving over two hundred separate pieces of 


stronger health-giving currents through the | 
system, enlarges the brain, erects the torm, | 
softens the features, brightens the eye, ani- | 
mates the countenance, dignifies the whole | 
person, and in every way conduces to health, 
provided only that it is puraved in accordance | 
with the laws of hygiene as to diet, exercise, | 
rest, sleep and ventilation. 

Dr. Flint says, in the American Practitioner: 
“Sanitarians have of late had much to say | 
respecting the evils of over-exertion of the 
intellect. But there is another aspect of the | 
etiology of morbid mental conditions concern- | 
ing which much less has been said, namely, | 
deficient exercise of the intellectual powers, | 
or insufficient activity of the mind as a source 
of morbific agencies. The diseases of both 
body and mind originate quite as often in a 
want of the proper action of the intellectual 
and moral faculties as in their over use or 
excitation. Occupations which employ the 
intellect are likely to prevent inordinate at- 
tention to the bodily functions, and herein 
their influence is prophylactic. Abundant 


poetic composition. 

Where is to be found a man of strength 
who was a prodigy in reading and reasoning 
at four years? Dr. Johnson used dryly to 
ask, “what becomes of all the clever chil- 


dren.” Many children begin the study of - 


books when they should be following the 
strong native bent of childhood in observing 
objects. The perceptive faculties should be 
first addressed. Teachers too seldom inquire 
what is the order in which the juvenile powers 
are to be developed, and hence lessons are 
often assigned which task the reflective facul- 
ties chiefly, when, in the natural order of 
growth, they should be comparatively latent. 
Violence is done to a child who, at this tender 
age, is harassed with problems of arithmetic 
or the intricacies of grammar. Observation 
precedes reflection. At the earliest school 
age, the memory as well as the perceptive 
faculties may be pleasantly and safely exercised 
with attractive lessons, or observations rather, 
on form, color, size, weight, p:ace, number, 
time, the obvious qualities of common things, 


illustrations of the evils of deficient activity | and the form or spelling of words, nd in 


of the mind are to be found among those who, 
under the delusive expectation of enjoying 
leisure and rest, have relinquished pursuits 
which involved a habitual exercise of the 
mental faculties.” 

Henry Ward Beecher well-says: “It is 
not work but worry that kills men. Work 
is healthy. You can hardly put more ona 
man than he can bear. Men literally worry 
themselves ta death. Worry is rust upon the 
blade. It is not the revolution that destroys 
the muchiuery, but the friction. Fear secretes 
acid, but love and trust are sweet juices,” 

Undoubtedly the minds of very little chil- 
dren are often stimulated by parents and 
nurses to premature and therefore injurious 
activity. I have no sympathy with any pro- 
cesses for initiating sales in the knowledge of 
books. Such prodigies, however they may 
gratify the pride of parents, always suggest 
painful apprehensions of future debility and 
premature decrepitude. Precocity is unnatu- 
ral and undesirable, because it is the symp- 
tom, if not the cause, of disease. Early 
ripeness of mind, as of fruit, is hastened by a 
secret enemy at the core, and however attrac- 
tive the exterior, it is found in reality lifeless 
and insipid, It shows well] for a time, like 
plants in a hot-house with large tops and 
little roots. What is gained in time poorly 
compensates for the loss of maturity and 
spirit. Precocity stints the growth of both 
body and mind, if it does not become the | 
tomb of talents and health. Lucretia Maria | 
Davidson wrote verses at four years, and | 


reading. Let those exercises be veryomrief— 
relieved after each lesson by gymnastigs, and 
the primary school becomes a sort 0 y or 
kiadergarten, safe and healthful for vigorous 
children of five years of age. 

But the objection under consideration re- 
lates chiefly to much older children. In 
regard to them even the wise man is quoted 
to confirm that view: “‘ Much study is a wea- 
riness of the flesh.” Very true. So also the 
most invigorating and healthful kinds of 
labor and exercise bring for the time weari- 
ness, till relieved hy repose. There are un- 
doubtedly exceptional cases of older children, 
whose nervous state, or otherwise abnormal 
condition, requires the partial or entire sus- 
pension of study. But even in these cases, 
the illness is commonly due to other causes 
than excessive study. When the plainest 
laws of health are violate?, when, for exam- 
ple, children are crammed with mince-pies, 
colored candies, or doughnuts, between mea!s 
and before retiring, it is hardly fair that the 
inevitable result should be charged to the 
overtasking of the teacher. 

After the earnest studies of school, and ia 
addition to all the gymnastics there intro. 
duced, let children be encouraged to walk and 
ride, work and play, run and romp; let them 
row boats, jump rope, trundle hoop, twang the 


bow, pitch quoits, try for ten strikes, play at” 


ball, base, cricket, or croquet, or with shuttle- 

cock and battledoor, and then we shall hear 

far less of the evil of overtaskiug the brain. 
If such is the connection of the mind with 


died before completing her seventeenth year, | the body as to render all mental development 
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and acquisition greatly dependent upon the| will easily succumbs to the ills of life. The 
strength and condition of the physical system, | alarm vvccasioned by the approach of a con- 
is it not the part of wisdom and duty to see, | tagious disease often weakens the power of 
that in the training of youth, in the educa: | resistance, and directly invites the very dis- 
tional process, the laws of the mind and body | ease so much dreaded. Bad news cloys the 
should be taken into account! Can any good | appetite and clogs digestion; fear relaxes the 
reason be given why the laws of the one! muscles and checks both the breathing and > 
should be ignored or violated, when experience | circulation ; and fright makes the extremities 
shows that such « course so often results in | cold, the face flushed and the temples throb. 
failure? Are not the laws of the body a part} On the other hand, high aspiration and en- 
of the government of God, to which we owe | thusiasm help digestion and respiration, and 
allegiance 2s much as those of the mind or! send an increased supply of vital energy to 
soul? Modern science, in connection wit'.| all parts of the body. Courage and work 
the most advanced views of education, is{ invigorate the whole system, and lift one into —® i 
teaching us more and more, every year, the | a purer atmosphere, above the reach of conta- 
importance of good health—of a sound con- | gion. 

stitution, in order to secure the highest suc-! The lazy groan most over their “arduous 
cess in life; and this depends very much upon : duties” while earnest workers talk little 
the proper care and training of the body in about the exhausting labors of their profes- 
youth. Itis becoming evident that physical! sion. Of all creatures, ihe sloth would seem 
culture is yet to occupy afar more prominent | to be most wearied and worn. “ He that is 
position in all our systems of education than | slothful in his work is brother to him that is 
heretofore, and must ere long be introduced | g great waster ”"—first of all of health. Said 
in some form into the regular exercises of all’ Dr. Humpbrey. for twenty-two years the 
our schools, seminaries, and higher inatitutions | President of Amberst College, aud who 
oflearning. We venture this prediction, that | reached the age of eighty-two: “I have yet 
1D nogfepartment of education will there be | to see the man who died from the effects of 
great@fsm provement for the next fifty years, | study.” Ka:z:t, an indefatigable student in 


than 6° more perfect development of the} the most profound themes of metaphysics, 
huma@system and harmeny of function,| and leader of a new school in philosophy, 
between the laws that govern both the mind ! Jived beyond the limits of three score and ten. 
and the body. As the result of his long experience and wide 
To be healthful and inspiring, study must | observation, he was wont to say: “ Intellect- 

be pursued not as a task—hated and coerced, | ual pursuits tend to pro'ong life.” He placed 
but under the impulse of such incentives as | great reliance on the power of cheerfulness and 
make it a noble, worthy, cheerful, joyous /wi// in resisting disease. “ Be of good cheer” 
work. When interest is awakened, ambition | ia as wise a prescription for the health of the 
kindled, and progress made, the consciousness | body as of the soul. 
of imprevement becomes a reward of past} Barbaric taces are comparatively puny and 
effort, and a healthful motive to new exer-| short-lived. The increase of knowledge and 
tions. The exhilaration of success i: a stan-|the advance of civilization have greatly 
dard hygiene for the body, and cures many | lengthened human life. This fact is abun- 
maladies which no therapeutic agents canidantly established by statistics in all of the 
reach.” In the school, as in the world, far | most educated countries of the world, and the 
more rust out than wear out. Study is most| careful investigations of life insurance com- 
tedious and wearisome to those who study panies. Old men are seldom found among 
least. Drones always have the toughest time. | savages, ard the rate of mortality is propor- 
Grumblers make poor scholars, and their! tioned in some measure to the degree of bar- 
lessons are uniformly “ bard” and “ toolong.” | barism; while early deaths everywhere di- 
The time and thought expended in shirking | minish as science and general culture advance. > 
would be ample to master their tasks. Sloth,| The great seholars, philosophers, poets, 
gormandizing and worry kill their thousands statesman, orators, discoverers and savants, 
where over-study harms one. The curse of | have been, as a general fact, men of abouad- 
Heaven rests on laziness and gluttony. By! ing health and long-lived. The Necrology 
the very constitution of our being they are |of ministers, as shown in the annual reports 
fitted to beget that torpor and despondency ‘of different denominations, is striking ia this 
-which chill the blood, deaden the nerves, | particular, especially in view of the well-known 
enfeeble the muscles, and derange the whole | fact that physical infirmity sometimes deter- 

/ vital machinery. Fretting, fidgeting, ennui! mines the choice of a professional life. In 
and: anxiety are among the most common | some families, the son who is too frail to work 
cauees of disease. While now, as of old, “a| goes to college. Many years ago, one of five 

merry heart doeth good like medicine,” a weak ! sons of a New Hampshire farmer was sent to : 
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college, because his feeble constitution could 
not endure the labors of the farm, which his 
rugged brothers pursued for life. He was 
long a scholarly and successful pastor, and 
recently died at eightyfive, surviving all his 


— Study evidently prolonged his 
ife. 


To give a few out of a multitude of illus- 
trations, Lord Bacon, Milton, McIntosh, 
Burke, Berkely, Sir William Hamilton, 
President Stiles, President Dwight, Washing- 
ton, Bevjamin Rush and Audubon, reached 
nearly three-score and ten years, Dryden, 
Adam Clark, Leibnitz, Linnzeus, Lock, 
Crabb, Dugald S:+ wart, Swift, Roger Bacox, 
Haydn, Handel, Webster and Wilberforce, 
ranged from seventy to eighty. 

The advanced age of the great British 
statesmen, among the most intense thinkers 
of the world, strikingly illustrates the health- 
fulness of intellectual pursuits. Lord John 
Russell is now eighty-one. Lord Palmerston 
was Premier at eighty and died at eighty-one. 
Lord Brougham made able speeches iu Par- 
liament after he was eighty-seven and died | 
at ninety. Lord Lyndhurst electrified the 
House of Lords by a brilliant speech when he 
was ninety and died at ninety-one. 

The average of the deceased Presidents of 
Yale College was sixty-nine years, and of all 
the deceased Presidents and Professors, over 
sixty-five years. 

Wordsworth, Rollin, Roscoe, Dr. Harvey 
and Chief Justice Marshall died at eighty. 
The three Adamses—Governor Samuel, John 
and John Quincy—and Noah Webster, aver- 
aged eighty-five. John Wesley, leading a 
life of intense activity, continued to work 
without faltering till one week before his 
death, at the age of eighty-eight. 

Carl Ritter, Franklia, Pestalozzi, Herschel, 
Newton, Swedenborg, Mirabeau, Rowland 
Hill, Washington Irving, the astronomer 
Halley, the mathematician Hutton, the theo 
logians Beecher, Emmons and Dana, aver- 
aged eighty-five years. Hobbs, Humboldt, 
Ferguson, Sir Christopher Wren, Bishop 
Wilson, Fontenelle, William Ellery, Presi- 
dents Johnson, of Columbia College, Day, of 
Yale, and Nott, of Union, averaged pinety- 
two. 

These individual cases illustrate rather than 

rove my position. Many similar facts might 
be given to confirm this theory. But the 
statistics and table given below amount to a 
demonstration of the healthfulness of intel- 
lectual pursuits—clearly proving that lon- 
gevity of scholars is greater than that of any 
other class ofmen. This evidence is the more 
satisfactory because it embraces large num- 
bers and_a long period of time. 

During the eighteenth century the average 
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age of the deceased graduates was over 62 
years. The average of deceased graduates 
reported from 1841 to 1873 was 563. 

The thorough investigations of Life Insur- 
ance Companies establish the same conclusion, 
so that it is strenuously urged that the lives 
of youth connect:d with the learned profes- 
sions, and especially clergymen, may safely 
be insured at much below the average rates. 

It is not study itself, then, that injures 
health, but habits and conditions that have 
no necessary connection with study. Aside 
from facts, it seems improbable that the cul- 
ture and exercise of the noblest part of our 
nature should prove a drain upon the vital 
functions of the body. Let study be pursued 
in our schools in accordance with the laws of 
hygiene; let singing and gymnastics alternate 
with lessons and recitations; let the posture 
of pupils be erect, their breathing deep and 
the rooms ventilated, and all proper riles of 
health be heeded, and little will be said of 
“the slaughter of the innocents in school.” 
Indiscretions at home do a thousand. fold 
more harm than over-study at school. Con. 
certs, parties, balls, late hours generally, 
neglect of exercise in the open air, three or 
four hours’ daily confinement at the piano, 
excessive or indigestible food and unventilated 
sleaping rooms, suggest the secret of many 
pale faces and frail forms. 





ANTS IN INDIA, 


With the first moisture they come in all 
their generations ; ants of all colors, black, 
red, and white; and of all sizes, from the 
pestilent little red ant which, scarcely visible, 
luxuriates in the sugar when the careless ser- 
vant omits to place it in water, to the huge 
black ant, which sharply bites the baby, or 
the great red ant, which builds nests larger 
than those of a hanging-bird in the branches 
of the trees. But most destructive of all the 
ant family is the famous white ant. Glass 
and metal I have never known them to at- 
tack; but, apart from this, there is little in 
your house which, without the greatest vigi- 
lance, they may not ruin any hour. Any- 
thing is acceptable to a white ant, from a rare 
book or a silk dress to the timbers of your 
roof. They will attack with equal readiness 
a cambric pocket-handkerchief, or the door- 
post and window-si:ls. Hence in North In- 
dia, with certain noticeable exceptions, a 
wooden floor is not to be thought of. It 
would not be long ere, reduced to a shell, it 
would break under your feet. The timbers 
which support the roof must be left visible 
for frequent inspection. These white ants 
work in a way peculiarly their own. They 
never travel in the light. As you come out 
of your room in the morning, you see an ir- 
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regular, branching line of mud upon the wall 
or on the floor; break this and the white ants 
scatter. Perhaps they were makiny their 
way in this covered gallery to your bookcase ; 
perhaps have built out a tubular bridge 
reaching from the wall to the shelves. More 
likely still, this mud gallery appears on your 
floor-cloth or carpet; you brush it away and 
find that all the carpet underneath is eaten 
up. Their destructive power is astonishing. 
I had occasion lately to enter an unfrequented 
store-room for an empty pine packing-case, 
of moderate size, in which had come goods 
from home; but in place of the case, found 
a little dried mud, a quantity of nails and 
iron bands which had proved too hard for 
their teeth; the box itself the white ants had 
eaten: up. “How do you saye anything?” 
asks some careful housewife, filled with dis- 
may at the thought of such destruction. It 
is a pertinent question. To begin with, we 
save ingrain, Brussels, and tapestry carpet- 
ings, by never buying them. The wealthiest 
people in India only use common cheap cot- 
ton fabrics or grass mattings on the floor, 
which one can afford to renew every two or 
three years. As for other things, water and 
metal are our great preservatives. It is a 
curious fact that while the white ants are 
thus numerous and destructive throughout 
India, they are never tound in cities; the 
natives say they dislike the noise and jar, 
which, as they always work in darkness and 
quiet, seems probable enough.—Cor. Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


READE not bookes alone, but men, and 
amongst them chiefly thy selfe: if thou find 
anything questionable there, use the commen- 
tary of a severe friende, rather than the glosse 
of a sweete-lipt flatterer ; there is more profit in 
a distastefull truth, than deceitful sweetnesse. 

Before you ask a favor of any man consider 
three things. First,can you not avoid ii? 
second, can the one you apply to grant it? 
third, would you, if your places were re- 
versed, do for your friend what you ask him 
to do for yourself? It is well to think of this, 
as it may change the whole question. 


eo 


SONG OF THE BROOK. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern ; 
I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges ; 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 
Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


a 
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I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For mer may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel ; 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots; 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for bappy lovers. 


Islip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows, 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wilderuesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
—Alfred Tennyson, 
lhc 
THE COMFORTER. 


I look to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain ; 
I feel thy strong and tender love, 
And all is well again: 
The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 

Shamed by its failures or its fears, 
I sink beside the road ; 

But let me only think of Thee, 

And then new heart springs up in me. 


Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still ; 

Around me flows Thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will; 

Thy presence fills my solitude; 

Thy providence turns all to good. 


Embosomed deep in Thy dear love, 
Held in Thy law, I stand ; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And ail things in Thy hand; 
Thou ieadest me by unsought ways, 
And turn’st my mourning into praise. 
— Hymne of the Spirit. , 





ee 
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THE WEATHER, &C., AT THE SANTEE AGENCY. | 


Our friend, Geo. S. Truman, furnishes the ia 


following information :— 


“Mean temperature:f 10th mo., 45 deg. 
Maximum height of themometer, 80 “ 
Minimum“ ” —" 


5 inch 


“ 


Depth of snow, 25th and 26th, 
Melted snow and rain for month, 1 


On the 23d the ground was frozen 4 inches 
deep, while on the 28th there was much float- 
ing ice in the Missouri, and navigation con: 
sidered about suspended. 

The additional information appended must 
be very gratifying to us all, as to che cessa- 
tion of the epidemic that has visited them, 
viz :— 

We are in hopes that we have seen the 
worst of the small-pox epidemic, which has 
been raging in our neighborho.d. Thus far 
none of the whites, except Dr. Roberts’ wife, 
have taken the infection, and though she had 
it very badly, she has now recovered. 

“About one-eighth of our tribe thus far 
have been attacked, and of these at least 
three-fourths have perished, and the most of 
them from the younger walks in life—those 
to whom the world naturally look for the 
advancement of the tribe in knowledge and 
usefulness. Whether this is owing to the 
fact that old people are not susceptible to its 
influence, I must leave ; but certain it is that 
they have almost invariably escaped, even 
when they have been exposed toit in its most 
virulent form.” J. M. 


SUN DIALS—SOME CURIOUS SPECIMENS. 


Scotland has some rather curious sun-dials 
still left, chiefly in and around the old man- 
sions and abbeys. At Dryburgh Abbey 
there are four disls on the four faces of a 
pillar, all different—indeed, they must neces- 
‘sarily be so, to accommodate the different 
directions in which the shadow is thrown. 
At Glamis Castle, the name of which is 
known io all the readers of Macbeth, there is 
a sun-dial of specially curious character. 
Four carved stone lions stand on a base, each 
holding a dial as a shield; the names of the 
months and days are engraved below; be- 
tween and above the lions, in a kind of pyra- 
midal or obelisk arrangement, are no less 
than eighty other dial-faces, cut diamond-wise 
on the several blocks of stone. Every one of 
these was the result of much calculation, to 
see that the markings bore a proper relation 
to the plane of the surface; some among them 
could have shown only a few of the hours 
just after sunrise, or just before sunset, on 
and near the longest day. At Kilburn 
House, in Ayrshire, is a tapering pillar on 
steps, swelling out in the centre ; it is covered 
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with mall sup-dials on all sides, and of all 
shapes—cruciform, hemispherical, shell-shape, 


Scotland, as well as England, has preserved 
a few specimens of the ingenious ring-dial, 
much in favor during the seventeenth centu- 
ry. It was usually a brass ring, with a nar- 
rower ring moving in a groove in its circum- 
ference; this facility of movement being 
necessary for tne adjustment of the dial to 
the declination of the su» at various seasons 
of the year. The sun’s light passed through 
a small hole and fell upon the interior sur- 
face of the ring, which was engraved with 
hour-numerals. The ring was held suspended 
from the finger, ana a boss was so placed as 
to govern the shifting of the inner ring, 
according to months and days marked on it. 
Whoever invented that ring had a remark- 
ably clear notion of the principles whereon 
sun-dials must be based. Nor was it a bad 
idea on the part of a young lady who marked 
the hours on the door-sill for every day in 
the year, thrown by the shadow of some of 
the framing. 

Tourists on the Continent and in the East 
meet occasionally with curiosities in the form 
of sun dials. At Malaga, in Spain, is a 
white marble pillar or pier, marked with 
nearly a hundred and fifty of these, many in 
the forms of stars, crosses and shells. Father 
Lyne, professor of mathematics at Leyden, 
made a sun-dial which was based on a stone 
pedestal ; six pyramidal compartments rose 
above the pedestal, on which were no fewer 
than two hundred and seventy dials. Some 
of these were sun-dials to mark the hours 
accoruing to European time; others marked 
it in accordance with Jewish, Babylonian, 
and astronomical time; others threw a 
shadow on the gnomon itself, instead of a 
shadow of the goomon on the dial-face; 
while others furnished the means of solving 
several problems in astronomy and «:athe- 
matical geography. 

In the Pyrenees an ingenious sun-dial is 
sometimes to be met with, made of a small 
cylinder of boxwood ; the top can be drawn 
out, exposing a small blade turning on a 
pin; this forms a gnomon, the shadow of 
which falls on engraved lines on the cylinder, 
and denotes the hour with an error seldom 
exceeding five minutes. In the base of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle a sun-dial was discovered a 
few years ago, a hemispherical cavity scooped 
out of a square block of stone. 

We might perhaps have dismissed our con- 
jecture relating to the possible ignorance of 
the Shah concerning sun-dials, for they are 
well known in Turkey and other Mohamme- 
dan countries; and although the Shah and 
the Sultan do not accept the same version of 
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the faith, they agree in essentials. 
this as it may, the Turks—the real Osmanlis 
of the Sultan’s dominions—pray several 
times a day; and all the principal mosques 


in Constantinople are provided with sun-dials 


| 





But be | af molten lava has since been running down toward 
| the depressed centre of the crater, the stream flowing 
| at a very rapid rate and the lava disappearing be- 


neath the crust. The south Jake is divided into two 


smailer ones than formerly, separated by a wall, and 


yet so distinct are the sources of supply, that the 


outside, that the people may know when the | !@va in one will rise fifteen feet and subside again 


hours of prayer have arrived. Most of them 
have no other warks than such as will denote 
the time; but some have a line drawn which 
points in a direction towards the sacred town 
of Mecca, this being the direction in which 
the faces of the faithful must be turned dur- 
ing the performance of worship. Going 
further East we may remark that the Chinese 
and Japanese use sun-dials. Ata watchma- 
ker’s shop at Yokahoma an English traveller 
recently observed a clever bit of ingenuity ; 
the shopkeeper used the railings round his 
house to set his clocks and watches by, the 
markings for the shadows being observed and 
adjusted once a week by the Saturday gun of 
the flag-ship.— AU/ the Year Round. 





A GooD man is the best friend, and there- 
fore soonest to be chosen, longer to be re- 
tained, and indeed never to be parted with; 
unless he cease to be that for which he was 
chosen. 


Where virtue dwells their friendships make, 
But evil neighborhoods forsake. 

When fortune frowns upon a man 

A friend does more than money can. 


ITEMS. 


Tue Movoc [npians are being removed from their 
old haunts in California and Oregon to Wyoming 
Territory, a location a thoueand miles east of their 
former homes. A detachment of United States 
troops escort them on the journey, and upon their 
arrival at the reservation set apart for them the 
Modoc campaign will be practically ended. Few 
wars of as smal! proportions have ever occupied so 
large a space in the public eye. 





Mauna Loa.—The Honolulu Gazette recently gave 
the following account of this remarkable volcano. 
It says: ‘ This lofty volcano is burning as brilliantly 
now (Sept. 3) as on the night when it burst forth, 
Jan. 7. On Wednesday night, August 27, it lit up 
the entire island, and its glare could be seen by 
vessels passing more than 100 miles distant.. Early 
in August, Dr. O. B. Adams, surgeon of the Costa 
Rica, accompanied by his wife, visited the crater, 
and found it in magnificent action. The weather 
was intensely cold, water in their containers freezing 
solid during the night. Mrs. Adams is the third 
lady who has made the ascent during the past year 
The column of molten lava which is thrown out of 
the summit crater varies from 200 to 500 feet in 
height, and assumes all the various forms of a grand 
fountain of water. It is singular that the eruption 
should continue with so little change for over seven 
months, as it has, at such a great elevation, nearly 
14,000 feet above the sea. While this display is 
going on at the summit, the old crater of Kilauea 
4000 feet above the sea) is also unusually active. 

overnor Lyman informs us that early last week the 
old south lake overfidiwed its rim, and that a stream 


apparently without affecting the other, although 
located so near each other as to leave the conviction 
in the mind of a casual spectator that they are con- 
nected. In addition to this phenomenon, there is 
another equally singular. A miniature cone, 75 or 
or 100 feet high, located near the south lake, at 
times sent a stream of lava out of its summit aper- 
| ture which flowed down its sides into the lake. 
This occurred without affecting the lava of the lake 
; in any perceptible degree.” 
Tue Saginaw (Mich.) Courier estimates the man- 
) ufacture of salt in the Saginaw vall-y for this year 
| will reach 850,000 barrrels, or 100,000 barrels over 
| last year. The production has more than doubled 


! 


since 1869. 

Ocean Sprines.—lt is a curious fact that, in many 
| parts of the ocean, fresh-water springs burst from 
the bottom of the sea. Thus, in the Gulfof Spezzia 
and in the port of Syracuse, large jets of fresh water 
mingle with the brine; and Humbold: mentions a 
still more remarkable submarine fountain on the 
southern coast of Cuba, in the Gulf of Xagua, a 
couple of sea miles from the shore, which gushes 
through the salt water with such vehemence that 
boats approaching the spot are obliged to use great 
caution. Trading vessels are said sometimes to 
visit this spriug, in order to provide themselves in 
the midst of the ocean with fresh water.—From 
“ The Sea and its Living Wonders.” 


Irish Emigratien.—The Irish Agricultural Union 
is taking a similar course to that pursued by the 
English Union in its efforts to free tbe agricultural 
laborers from the home oppression of which they 
have so long complained. Messrs. P. F. Johnson 
and P. O'Leary have been appointed by the Union 
to visit this country on a mission similar to that of 
Joseph Arch for the English Union, and “in the 

| event of the government failing to introduce a com- 
| prehensive measure dealing with the waste lands of 
Ireland, the laborers are to emigrate en mass to 
the Western and Pacific States.” Joseph Arch pro- 
posed emigration for the English laborers to both 
Canada and the United States, but the members of 
: the Irish Union seem to have no thought of remain- 
| ing under the jurisdiction of the British Government, 
after becoming exiles from their homes.—D. Paper. 


ALTHOUGH the occupation of canal boatmen makes 
them a nomadic race, to which it will be extremely 
difficult to apply compulsory education acts, yet an 
agitation has been started in England demanding 
legislative interference with the condition of this 
class of the population. It is estimated that there 
are one hundred thousand canal boatmen in Eng- 
land alone, so that with their families they fourm a 
population of nearly half a million persons. Gen- 
erally the wives and children of these men have no 
| homes on land, but pass their lives on board canal 


buats, sleeping and eating in small compartments. 

Few of the children attend either day or Sunday 

schools, and this is the chief ground of complaint, 
| for the Favtory and Workshop act of 1871 is in full 
| operation as to nearly all other working men’s chil- 

dren, and until some means are found to extend its 

provisions to canal boatmen, the Education act will 

be inoperative as to the latter’s children.—Publie 
| Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1873. 


JOHN H. STOKES. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 
NEW FALL GOODS OPENING DAILY; 
FINE OLIVE BOMBAZINES AND MOHAIRS ; 
MADONNAS, THE FINEST IMPORTED ; 
FRENCH MERINGS AND CASHMERES; 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS AND SILK SERGES; 
DIAGONAL TWILLS AND MIXED MOHAIRS; 
CRETONNES AND POPLINS, beautiful shades ; 
NEW BOOK MUSLINS AND H DKFS; 
WHITE and COLORED CASHMERE SHAWLS; 
BLACK SHAWLS from $1.25 to $5.00 per yard; 
BLACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 31 cts. to 

$1.25 per yard; 
FULL LINE of House Furnishing Goods ; 
HOSIERY, GLOVES AND UNDERWEAR ; 
New Importation of Kid Gloves for Friends ; 
JOHN H. STOKES. 


S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 Norta Sixts Street, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 
WILLIAM HBACOCE. 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Finpert Street, Para. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals turnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 

FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
Nuw York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Fa AND WINTER OPENING. 

Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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No. 38, 


WEBER, CERNEA & 00,, 
IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 








No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
inspection. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
“NEW ” 
ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





I. P. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
@ new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

G@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 


8. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREBRT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 











FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 





ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE'’S KENNETT 
SQUARE ACADEMY, Chester Co., Pa., for young 
men and boys, admits pupils at any time for $4.75 
per week. No extra charge for Drawing, Painting, 
Latin, Greek, French, German or Spanish. Modern 
Languages spoken in class. Special provision for 
small boys. Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and 
Penmanship receive careful attention. A practical 
home school, fully up to the demands of the times. 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cts, 


sCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, Jr., 
STOCK BROKER, 
133 Sours Turap Street. 





£ 
Orders for making or changing investments colici- 
ted. Information given without charge. Call or 
address by letter as above. lm 


ART ENTERTAINMENTS. 


HALLOWELL & CO., 
BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 


We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 


MORRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Historical sketch and catalogue of all the officers 
and students, from its opening until the present 
time. 

Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. 

For sale by JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia. 2m 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 





With the Stereo-Panopticon, for the benefit of | &% Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 


Churches, Sunday Schools, &c., &. Send for cir- 
culars giving terms, etc. 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES TO HIRE. 


Magic Lanterns of all kinds for sale. Priced cata- 


logues sent on receipt of stamp. 
W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, 
1314 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


LIPPINGOTT @ 
(AON, LIPPINCOTT & G5 


FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA- 
















FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-fwe years by 
S. B. REGBSTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu: 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat 
tresses. 

No. 526 Cattow#itt Sraeet, Pata. 


‘PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 


solicits a share of their patronage. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29pe28 49 33: North Gecond St., Philada, 


| Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


SDWIN ORAPFT. ©. 0. JESSUP. 





LYDIA A. MURPHY 


| Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
| tc No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 


_ | continue her business of 


® 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 





| bald 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 


No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 








Aagonts Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., N. Y. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
GARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Surarr Autry, 

(Fitst Street above Race Street,) 





PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
BAML, R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
ns 1620 Wood St. No, 924 Cherry St. 
y 
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